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EXERCISES OF WOMEN’S YEARLY MEETING, 


At the close of the late Yearly Meeting of 
Women Friends (Philadelphia) the following 
minute was adopted, as expressive of the re- 
ligious exercises of that body : 


As we have gathered into silence, from time 
to time, we have felt the overshadowing of 
our Father’s love, and realized that 

‘* Thought is deeper than all speech, 

Feeling deeper than all thought; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.’’ 
Yet our ministering Friends come to us as 
did John the Baptist, formerly, preparing the 
way of the Lord, who is greater than a 
earthly messenger, and who will teach us all 
things. Again, the labors of those who have 
the Gospel to preach were likened to the la- 
bors of the husbandman, who carefully pre- 
pares the soil in which the seed is to be de- 
posited ; and the young were entreated to re- 
sist not the tendering influences of our 
Father’s love, which works by many means 
to bring the hearts of His children into closer 
communion with Himself. From youth to 
old age this power of God within us will be 
the sure support in every time of trouble, and 
as the things of earth lose their hold upon us 
the heavenly joy will grow brighter and more 
certain. 

A feeling of sadness seemed to spread over 
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the meeting in the consideration of our defi- 
ciencies in regard to the important duty of 
assembling ourselves together for Divine wor- 
ship. As the brown and withered branches 
of the trees in winter show no sign of life, 
yet in the fulness of time the rich foliage 
appears, so, if we as branches abide in the 
true vine, there may, out of our apparent life- 
lessness, spring fruit to the honor and glory 
of God. 

As impressions made upon the childish mind 
often remain to old age, mothers were tenderly 
urged to bring their children with them to 
meeting, and to show by their conduct and 
conversation that on these occasions they had 
been with the Father, and had been strength- 
ened by this communion with Him; for, 
though His presence is not confined to places, 
it is they who seek that find, and those who 
ask that receive. And while to some minds 
the spoken word in our meetings seems neces- 
sary, we were lovingly reminded that we can- 
not receive grace one from another. The 
Great Teacher is to be found in the stillness 
of our own hearts, and to Him who is an 
ever-present help must we turn for spiritual 
strength and guidance. 

The report of the committee having charge 
of Indian affairs introduced the meeting into a 
feeling of deep interest in this work. The 
discouraging circumstances of the past year, 
which have prevented the committee as a 
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body from doing all they could wish, have led 
us to put the question, What can we do indi- 
vidually to relieve the suffering of this injured 
people? If no active service opens to us, we 
can enter into the spirit of prayer, asking the 
Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 
laborers qualified for.the work. Who can 
measure the effect of the fervent petitions of 
a single earnest spirit? 

Many appeals were made to us on the sub- 
ject of temperance, and it was felt that though 
we may be clear of its grosser forms, yet there 
is room for a more guarded care in adminis- 
tering intoxicants as medicine, and we were 
admonished to be watchful that we do not cul- 
tivate at our own tables a taste for stimulants 
by their use in culinary preparations. 

We. have been al to make a wise dis- 
crimination between needful recreation and 
that which blunts our finer sensibilities. 

The frivolous and dwarfing character of 
many of the popular diversions of our time 
was forcibly presented to our view. We were 
shown that in the childhood of the race, 
where woman was almost or quite the slave of 
man, her narrow intellect found pleasure in 
the barbaric and the emotional. Her con- 
tracted outlook could not reach far beyond 
the domestic circle. Books and the wonders 
of science had not been opened te her; but 
the centuries have brought development, as 
well as responsibilities, and having emerged 
from the dark period of her history, with the 
powers of her mind cultivated, the quick sym- 

athies of her heart recognized, and her equal- 
ity acknowledged, shall she continue to enjoy 
the lower pleasure of the senses? Is it not 
better to reserve the tears of pity for real suf- 
ferers, our indignation for the real outrages, 
and our sympathy for the true heroes of life, 
rather than waste them upon the mock trage- 
dies of the stage! Fiction, too, calls forth 
feelings which should be reserved for the ho- 
liest seasons of life, and true courage to meet 
its emergencies cannot be gained from its pe- 
rusal. In the place of this we were earnestly 
advised to read the Scriptures of Truth, with 
a prayerful desire to understand them aright. 
Thus will we find them to comfort and 
strengthen us in daily life, and direct us to 
the fountain of Eternal Truth. 

The presence of the Father was devoutly 
and earnestly invoked to guide and direct, 
that the weak might look to Him for 
strength, and the strong might keep fast hold 
of His hand, and prayerfully of onward, 





faithfully doing the work requir 

The subject of peace among the nations, to 
be promoted by the substitution of arbitra- 
tion for war, as a means of adjusting inter- 
national differences, has come before us, and 
we have been encouraged to embrace every 
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right opening for practical effort in this con- 
cern. The signs of the times are hopeful, 
and Christian hearts are lifted up in thank- 
fulness that so many advocates of the blessed 
principles of peace and love are coming forth 
in the earth. 


———-+—00m 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONSCIENCE AND THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


We are called as Friends to “mind the 
light,” and this often gives rise to the inquiry 
«What is the difference between the light 
within and conscience ?” 

Paul’s experience may be cited to illustrate 
the governing power of both the law (con- 
science) and the Divine manifestation or the 
inner light. While he lived under the law 
he was faithful to its requirements, doing 
many good deeds, but also persecuting those 
whose faith differed from his own; acting, he 
says, in all good conscience and satisfied that 
he was doing God’s service. His faithfulness 


to the highest knowledge he possessed cannot - 


be doubted, but he had not yet progressed 
beyond the condition of the “natural man,” 
who, he declared, “receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” The 
law or conscience that he was then subject to 
was good, it is good for every one of us and 
fills its appointed place,—“ first that which is 
natural, afterwards that which is spiritual,’— 
and though “it can never make the comers 
thereunto perfect,” it is as “a schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ.” This Christ we un- 
derstand to mean not an individual existence 
outside of ourselves, but a germ of spiritual 
life which Jesus illustrated by the grain of 
mustard seed and the little leaven. Paul had 
felt the stirring of this growth within; the 
light was shining in his darkness and was 
soon to shine with such overwhelming power 
that the strong man should surrender, and 
his nature beso leavened by the power of God 
that he could say, “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ; for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

There are but few whose experience is alto- 
gether like Paul’s, but each one who has be- 
come conscious of something superior to the 
moral law, and more forcible than traditional 
religion, can, like him, compare it to “a light 
from Heaven shining round about.” 

To those who have never seen the light of 
day how incomprehensible are the glories 
that lie all about us; even so the spiritual 
world cannot be comprehended except 
by those whose spiritual sense has been 
awakened ; but as the human father tenderly 
leads and guides his blind child, so does our 
Heavenly Father care for us even though we 
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be unable to see the shining of His light , and 
when our blind eyes are opened how gladly 
will each one who has received his sight walk 
in the path that is pointed out. . 

Seeing that progress and development are 
according to the law of God, shall man do 
naught but bemoan his condition, his low 
estate? If he has come to see that he is in 
the valley and the heights are before him, 
that is something in the right direction. It 
cannot be that the Creator who places His 
creatures on such different planes of intel- 
lectual and moral development is not satisfied 
with His work; but we are put here to rise, 
and each feeble step has the support of the 
Divine love, though we are yet far off from 
its perfection. 

hy did not the father of the prodigal son 
refuse him his portiun, and keep bim by force 
in his plentiful home? He gave him the 
means to “sow to the flesh,” well knowing 
that his spiritual life would receive no nour- 
ishment therefrom, and that he would return. 
When conscience becomes awakened, the 
thought is, “I will arise,” and immediately 
the direction is toward the Father’s house, 
toward the condition of sonship,; and, in the 
fulness of time, the power of God, the light 
within, gives us to see that we are indeed sons 
of a loving Father. W. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN OLD PROVERB REVIEWED. 

“Our best friends are those who tell us of 
our faults.” 

This, like many other proverbs, must be 
restricted to its proper limitations, before the 
golden grain of truth which it contains can 
be clearly recognized. 

There are few, if any, duties which we may 
be calied upon to perform that are more deli- 
cate than telling a friend of his faults. Be- 
fore venturing upon such a mission, it might, 
therefore, be well for us to ask ourselves the 
following questions. First: Have I been 
watching for faults, and after observing some, 
been still more on the alert for others? If so, 
am I not more like a spy in the camp of an 
enemy than a friend in the confidence of a 
companion ? 

Second: Have I, deep down in my heart, 
felt a secret satisfaction in the discovery of 
these faults; and particularly in making 
the comparison between my own conduct 
and that of my friend? If so, am I not com- 
parable to the “ Pharisee that went up to 
the temple to pray ?” 

Third: Have I been unfaithful in the trust 
of friendship by speaking of these faults to 
any oneeise? If so, am I not dishonest in 
my claim of friendship upon the one whom I 
have thus betrayed ? 
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Fourth: Would it offend me to have this 
person, or any other friend, come to me and 
tell me of my faults? If so, do I not violate 
not only the “golden rule,” but the plainest 
principles of justice and honor that regulate 
the intercourse of individuals in good society? 

Fifth: On approaching my friend, to chide 
him, do I feel any secret pride at the thought 
that I have the courage to wound him, and 
the merit of being his preceptor? If so, has 
not the lust of tyranny taken possession of 
my heart, so that I would rather be his ruler 
than his equal? / 

Sixth: In the event of my friend not 
taking the reproof kindly, will I be likely to 
feel resentment, and to cherish less affection 
for him than I did before the interview? If 
so, am I not a fit subject for the injunction, 
“ Physician, heal thyself?” 

After a searching analysis, in which we 
must be strictly honest with odrselves, we 
may see how far, in our own experience, we 
can apply the proverb, after restricting it to 
its six limitations. 

“Our best friends are those who tell us of 
our faults,” provided that they are not watch- 
ing for faults; that they do not take pleasure 
in the discovery of them ; that they do not tell 
them to others; that they be willing to be 
told of their faults; that they do not feel their 
own superiority ; that they bear it with meek- 
ness when they are turned upon. H. 

Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 21, 1882. 




















THE WORTH OF LIFE. 


Experience teaches that it is not the great, 
the dazzling, the exceptional, but the com- 
mon, every-day things which come to every 
one which contribute most to life’s fulness 
and joy. As I look away over this landscape 
of the years, it seems to me that a great deal 
of the quiet beauty which rests upon it has 
come from that great nature in which it has 
always been embosomed. I have always been 
in love with this beautiful world, and it has 
made me glad simply to look into its face. 
And, in the gallery of memory, it is not the 
so-called great scenes which hang the highest 
and attract the most. Sympathy with nature 
makes life worth living; but even that satis- 
faction palls, when wholly uninterrupted. It 
is only choice and rare, when it comes in the 
intervals of work. Steady work of some kind 
is necessary to happiness. The men who 
despair, the men who chant their mournful 
dirges over the emptiness and worthlessness 
of life, are the idlers. I observe that those, 
both in England and in this country, who 
lugubriously raise this question of the value 
of life, are those whom neither necessity nor 
inclination compels to work. Of course, life 
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is not worth living to them, because they are 
doing nothing worthy in it. The man who 
wakes in the morning, saying, “ Would God 
it were evening,” and who lies down at night 
saying, “ Would God it were morning,” ought 
not to enjoy life. But he whose head and hands 
are full of work does not stop to question the 
value of existence. He knows that what he is 
doing is worth while. It must be done. There is 
gladness in doing, and he only wishes there 
were more and longer days in which to 
accomplish larger plans. ‘The work builds 
up the worker, makes him whole-bodied, 
whole-headed, whole-hearted. It isa mistake 
to think work wears men out or makes them 
unhappy. Stimulation, dissipation, worry, 
and fret, these wear men out; but regular 
work conduces to health, happiness and 
longevity. Men thrive under it, and go 
singing on their way. The consciousness 
that you have done good work, and the satis- 
faction found therein, never fails. Young 
men and women, whatever your work, do it 
well, the very best you possibly can ; it will 
not only bring you present advantage, but, in 
after years, the remembrance of it will be 
very sweet. Good work and the value of it 
to the worker never can be destroyed. It 
will remain a part of the world’s riches and 
a part of his soul’s riches forever. He whose 
life is filled with work well done, cannot fail 
to find it worth living. 

Work well done always gives satisfaction 
of most permanent satisfaction which goes 
beyond gain, which goes even beyond desire 
for perfect accomplishment, and ends in 
helpfulness. I know all work is in a sense, 
helpful. It helps us, and it helps the world. 
But I feel that those things which I have 
tried to do for others rather than for myself 
are those which are the best worth living for. 
Youth has it ambitions largely centering in 
self. They point to the winning of wealth, 
of knowledge, of position, of power. The 
personality is to be decked with these crosses 
of honor, and the world is to esteem and ad- 
mire. If youth had not these ambitions to 
lure it on, the world would move very slowly 
and very much of the zest and spirit would 
go out of life. But maturity knows how very 
infrequently the youthful dreams are realized, 
knows that the realization when complete 
does not bring the promised satisfaction. The 
pleasure is in the winning; the thing won we 
soon cease to prize. Aud I think we at last 

row into the conviction that it makes small 
ifference whether our ambitions have fulfilled 
themselves or not. If we did not gain the 
thing we sought, perhaps we have gained 
what was just as well for us. Wecannot tell 


life does not consist so much in the good 
gained, as in the good done, in the evils 
which have been removed from others’ paths, 
and the people who have been quietly helped 
to some larger life. The thing which ends 
in self may not pay, but that which goes out- 
side of self always pays. And, as life ripens, 
it is these things which go outside of self to 
the helping and benefiting of others which 
make it richest, which give the most satisfac- 
tion, and which, when life passes into im- 
mortality, leave the most fragrant and endur- 
ing memories.— 7. B. Forbush. 





WHaTEVER you win in life you must con- 
quer by your.own efforts, then it is yours, a 
part of yourself. 





A SECLUDED QUAKER MEETING TO BE 
SHUT UP. 


The English Churchman writes concerning 
some Quaker “ dissenters” in Ycrkshire: “In 
Bilsdale, one of the deep secluded valleys 
which lie amid the great moorland district of 
Pickering, there reside upon the estate of 
a conservative peer a few scattered members 
of the Society of Friends. Their humble 
meeting-house in the dale presents a most 
curious and almost antediluvian sight; the 
ministers sit in a sort of manger of rough 
unplaned timber, the congregation on rough 
old planks: the ceiling is built of equally old 
and rough rafters; a barricade divides the 
women from the men, with shutters which 
can be suspended from the ceiling ; » roughly 
flagged floor a lattice window and a peat fire, 
are the only other appurtenances of the insi:e ; 
whilst, without, a tumble down stable, and 
mounds unmarked by memorial tablets orstones 
of any sort come right up to the doorstep. For 
nearly two centuries this isolated branch of 
the Society of Friends has worshipped and 
sought burial in this poor house and acre of 
God, and in these days of professed liberty 
of conscience it might have reasonably hoped 
to enjoy a further immunity from attack. 
Such, however, I regret to say, is not the 
ease; and clerical, perhaps also political, 
hostility is said to be seeking to induce the 
present owner of the estate to close the doors 
of the Bilsdale meeting-house, on the nominal 
ground of the scanty numbers of its wor- 
shipers.” The Churchman whose letter is 
too long to quote, is properly exercised that 
these poor “ Quaker peasants” be protected 
in their right of dissent. 


_ 06) 


RELIGION finds the love of happiness and 
the principle of duty separated in us; and its 


and after a while we do not care to tell. For | mission, its masterpiece, is to reunite them.— 
we come at length to see that the worth of | Vinet. 
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THE VALUE OF SUFFERING. 

Suffering and knowledge lie very near 
each other, and he who has not passed 
through the one will never gain much of the 
other. The man who has never learned in 
his individual experience the great facts of 
life may make acute observations and _bril- 
liant speculations upon the movement of 
things about him, but he will never gain that 
mastery of the secrets of human joy and sor- 
row which discloses the deepest knowledge 
and commands the most fruitful influence. 
It is only after the iron has entered into the 
soul of Dante that he is able to touch those 
deep chords which thrill with the pathos of 
everlasting farewells, or to draw out those 
transcendent strains which are harmonious 
with the ineffable light of heaven. It is only 
as Savonarola has passed through the fire of 
temptation to silence for courtly influence 
and priestly advancement, only as the wrongs 
and sins of the times have burned themselves 
into his soul, that he is able to clothe Flor- 
ence in sackcloth and startle Rome itself 
with the dread of impending judgment. The 
man who accepts a principle by habit, or 
only half-consciously, comes out of a tempta- 
tion which has been resisted with a clear 
grasp and a firm, intelligent hold of that 
which was before vague and conventional to 
him ; and he who meets a great sorrow with 
a feeble hold upon the essential and eternal 
elements of life, and opens his heart to what- 
ever teaching the new experience may have 
for him, comes forth with a new conception 
of his surroundings and his destiny. That 
which lay under the mists of partial knowl- 
edge is clearly revealed and perfectly under- 
stood. The fires of trial have burned up the 
rank overgrowth of many a worldly career, 
the storms of affliction have cleared the air 
of many a selfish life, and out of the chaos of 
some awful crisis of personal experience a 
new heaven and a new earth have been born. 
Through every cloud some new light breaks 
in upon the soul, and after the storm has 
passed the pure heavens bend over a world 
that has grown clearer and larger while it 
was hidden under the darkness, which, not 
less truly than the light, is God’s messenger 
of truth and life.—Christian Union. 





A SCENE IN NORWAY. 


The following, taken from an account of 
“‘ A visit to Friends in Norway” in Friends’ 
Review, is deemed of sufficient interest to 
place before our readers. 

On making inquiry we found that there 
‘was a small company of Friends living in a 
scattered hamlet (so to speak) at the end of a 








fiord, Séode by name, about forty miles from 
Stavanger, which last named place is the 
headquarters of Quakerism in Norway. In 
point of time, forty miles there might be 
equivalent to four hundred in England, for 
steamers traverse the whole distance to these 
remote parts only at stated intervals; and 
unless you go on the right day, you have to 
make up the complement by a rowing-boat, 
and at intervals, by foot. On a lovely morn- 
ing, then, under one of those briliiant skies 
which seem to etherealize everything, we em- 
barked at six o’clock on board a steamer to 
enjoy the “dolce far niente” of an endless 
changing panorama, islet behind islet, moun- 
tain ranges sprinkled with snow, rocky walls 
descending abruptly into the water alternat- 
ing with woody heights, over which goats 
and sheep were rambling in the joy of free- 
dom. Quiet valleys appeared at intervals be- 
low, where white-frame houses clustered 
round their simple church, and the everlast- 
ing hills towered above like sentinels. 

At one gf those little oases we landed to 
take a cup of coffee, and walk by the side of 
a rushing river, near which wild flowers, 
known and unknown, were growing with lav- 
ish beauty, the delicate pinguicula vulgaris 
with its slender stem and lilac purple blos- 
soms luxuriating in the marshy soil. 

After our refreshment, a fine girl of fifteen, 
reminding me of Grace Dariing in her fear- 
less, open countenance, rowed us deftly over 
the fiord to the comfortable cottage where we 
were to lodge that night. Information of our 
intended arrival had been previously given, 


accompanied by an invitation to the scattered 
dwellers on each side the water to join us at 
our evening devotions, and beautiful it was to 
see the ready response. 


No need of a bell tosummon them; no 


need of any urgency on our part. Boat after 
boat, rowed -by man, woman or child, came 
gliding over the smooth, clear stream, and 
the humble rooms were soon filled with an 
attentive, rustic audience. 
dear old Bible was read in Norse, and the 


A chapter in the 


words of the English strangers were carefully 
translated by our interpreter. It was evident 
the seed fell upon prepared soil, and they 
drank in the message as drooping plants 
revive after rain. As we were not intending 
to leave till ten the next morning, they were 
asked if they would like to come at nine, that 
we might once more join in worship to our 
Father in Heaven. Again the same scene 
was repeated. No one said it was too early 
or that they were too busy, though at their 
very best, laboring hard from morning to 
night, they can but barely extort a mainten- 
ance from their scanty farms, and it may be 
said of them, with no poetical license, 
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“ The swart peasant sweated for his wage, or “ muss” the apron, or disarrange the hair, 
Toiling for leave to live.” is an indication of idiotic parentage. There 


Instead of “all, with one consent,” beginning 
“to make excuse,” it appeared as if all with 
one consent hailed the invitation with joy, 
and prayer and exhortation in the two Jan- 
guages ascended as one voice to Him “of 
whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named.” 

Again we started for our pilgrim journey, 
first walking about a mile, and then again 
boating it over a fiord which reminded me, 
by its marvelously reflective power, of the 
Mirror Lake in the Yosemite. It might truly 
be said that. 


** Every leaf that o’er it bowed, 
And the crimson streak and the purplecloud, 
And all that was bright and all that was fair, 
And all that was gay had its image there.’’ 


The words of revelation seemed to have a 
deeper meaning than before, “ He showed me 
a pure river of water of life clear as crystal.” 

The forms of the lofty mountains were 
given back with true fidelity, and gazing 
down into the depths, the long pendant reeds 
which lay below were as clearly visible as if 
no medium intervened. At the little village 
of Sand we landed, which having been just 
burned down in toto, was in the most modern 
condition of rebuilding. Here a noble river, 
with that peculiar green hue which indicated 
its birthplace among snows, rushed down 
from heights above with a majestic, foaming 
flow. Again our rowers pushed off, but wind 
and heavy rain came on, and an open boat 
not water-tight, was uninviting for an evening 
row of four or five hours. So after proceeding 
a few miles, ou men steered the boat into a 
recess, and jumping on the rocks, held a con- 
sultation in Norse, the result of which was 
that we were taken back to Sand for the 
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ext day all was cheery, and words would 
fail me to describe the combined magnificence 
and beauty of the scenery on either side. The 
rain of the previous evening had increased 
the gush of the numerous waterfalls, which 
leaped playfully or tumultuously down the 
steep tracks as if throbbing with life. At the 
rounded end of the fiord the neat little white 
houses of Seeode greeted us, and we knew that 
our journey was ended. 





REARING AND TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


Never hamper and torment children with 
clothes that are “too nice” to be anything 
but wretched in. They may be taught rea- 
sonable care in regard to soiling their clothes, 
but to see a child in a constant spiritual strait- 
jacket for fear the mud-cakes, or the game of 


are cheap, light, half-wool fabrics sold, in 
gray, and in brown plaids and stripes, that— 
piped with bright colors—make up into ex- 
cellent dresses or blouses for little folks, be- 
ing just as coo] as print and gingham, requir- 
ing no starching when washed, and not soil- 
ing or rumpling easily. 

Let the children have plenty of sleep. I 
have seen young children—almost infants— 
waked and made to get up two hours before 
their natural sleep was finished, merely be- 
cause it was thought best that they should 
“eat breakfast with the other people.” Ima- 
gine yourself in the hands of a giant, and 
being hauled out of bed while in the midst of 
profound and refreshing slumber, just for the 
privilege of eating breakfast with a lot of 
other giants who grin at you if you are cross 
and perhaps vigorously spank you—some one 
of them—if you do or say anything express- 
ive of your wretched feelings. There are no 
healthy children who take more sleep than 
they need; and yet we often see young boys 
‘routed ”” before suprise and set to work, 
with empty stomach and dizzy heads, at 
chores that might just as well await the com- 
ing of a decent hour. Let us pray to be 
preserved from that slashing, mule-headed 
farmer who “ drives everything before him— 
including his wife and children!” In the 
long run, he comes out a good way behind his 
more efficient and more enlightened neighbor 
who takes things easily and does things 
pleasantly, and steers clear of that kind of 
haste which makes waste. The first step to- 
wards making boys “hate the farm” is to 
cut down their rightful hours of sleep, and 
make the beginning of every day thoroughly 
wretched to to them. ’ 

Children can hardly be too much in the 
“open air.” We all observe how much 
healthier and happier they are in the bright, 
dry weather, with which we are blessed for a 
portion of the year. With the long, cold 
rains of autumn begins the dismal time for 
birds and children; and even we, grown 
people, in spite of our work and our mental 
resources, feel depressed and saddened. To 
the children’s loss of soft breezes, warm sun- 
light and the freedom of all out-doors, is 
added the crushing knowledge that they 
“make tracks,” that they “litter the carpet,” 
and that they “kill people with their noise.” 
In our Northern States there will be five or 
six months of this sort of thing. Now, much 
of this winter discomfort to all parties might. 
be saved if children had such clothes as 
would enable them to be out at play a part 
of the time, even in forbidding weather. No 


marbles, or the jolly romp will soil the knees, |} matter how coarse and plain the clothes, if 
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they are warm and stout and as waterproof 
as possible. An investment in thick, high- 
buttoned overshoes, and extra cloaks and 
jackets, is of course pleasanter and less ex- 
ensive than an investment in doctor-visits. 
0 be sure, doctor-visits are not always the 
alternative ; but the better the regimen under 
which children live the fewer visits of this 
sort. As for “toughening” children by send- 
ing them half-dressed in the damp or biting 
air, none but ignorant or stupid people do 
such things—our church-yards are already 
sufficiently full of little graves. Give the 
children warm feet, something over their 
ears, and good staunch flannels between them 
and Jack Frost, and they will grow up far 
stronger and “ tougher,” than the poor little 
shivering ones who have to pull their heads 
into their shoulders and huddle together like 
calves in a winter’s storm, for lack of sensible 
clothes. 
It is a fact that country children suffer for 
want of pleasant and improving amusements. 
A genuine shepherd dog—a good-natured 
and a faithful animal who knows almost 
everything—would be a eapital companion 
for the children in their sports and wander- 
ings, and very useful for watching and bring- 
ing up the cows.— Am. Agriculturist. 





EXTRACT FROM THE MEMOIRS OF 8S M. 
JANNEY. 


[ think it was in the year 1832, being the 
year the cholera prevailed in this country, 
that I was constrained, by a sense of duty, 
to express in Friend’s meeting at Alexandria, 
on First-day, a few words in gospel ministry. 
I began by citing the text, “The Lord is in 
His holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before Him ;” and I proceeded to show that 
the human soul is the temple of God. “If 
any man defile God's temple, him will God 
destroy.” I found peace of mind in the per- 
formance of this small service, and was. over- 
come with deep emotion. “oon after meet- 
ing, my father spoke to me encouragingly, 
and had reason to believe that the elders of 
the meeting were satisfied. My offerings in 
the line of the ministry were generally very 
brief; but as I grew in experience, the gift 
was enlarged, and in due time my ministry 
was acknowledged by the Monthly Meeting. 

. . « [remember the counsel of a wor- 
thy elder, John Williams, of Waterford, to 
this effect: “ Begin with, keep with, and quit 
with the life.’ I have always endeavored to 
follow this advice, very seldom, if ever, rising 
to speak in meeting for worship without a 
fervent silent prayer for Divine aid; and I 
have generally been careful not to extend my 
communications so as to be burdensome to 


the hearers. Sometimes 1 have had the sub- 
ject spread out before me in advance of my 
rising to speak, which enabled me to deliver 
a connected discourse; at other times only a 
few words or a Scripture text have been im- 
pressed on my mind, with such clearness as 
to require expression, and when I stood up to 
speak, more would be given. In rightly 
authorized ministry, I think the ideas or 
emotions to be expressed are from impressions 
made on the mind by Divine grace; the lan- 
guage or garb in which they are clothed may 
be attributed to the speaker, and will depend 
much on his natural or acquired endowments. 
The effort of a gospel minister should be, 
while waiting on God in a religious meeting, 
to withdraw his thoughts from all worldly 
concerns, watching unto prayer; and when 
his mind is impressed with a subject and 
moved to speak, he should wait until he feels 
that itis the right time; then he should ex- 
press what he has to say in simplicity of Jan- 
guage, adapted to the comprehension of all, 
seeking no ornament of style, going directly 
to the point, and relying not on his own 
powers of persuasion, but on the gift of God, 
the witness for truth in the hearts of the 
audience. 


ADJUSTMENT TO DEATH. 


For my own part, I have long striven to 
adjust my mind, if I may so express myself, 
to this great event of death. t do not say 
that I have succeeded. But this is what I 
am disposed to say, as the result of my pres- 
ent thinking. Let us see each death, more 
than we do, as coming under the general or- 
dinance. Should it seem a strange or shock- 
ing thing that one dieth? Why, all men are 
dying. It is the tale of ages; it is the expe- 
rience of thousands this hour; even while I 
have been speaking, thousands have departed 
from this life; it is what shall soon be your 
lot and mine ; it shall in a few years sweep 
away the whole living generation. That great 
course of nature, that transition which is, pas- 
sing upon the whole living universe, should it 
be a shock, a catastrophe as it were, to rend 
the world? Ought it to be so, that distraction 
and agony should wait around this great, all- 
comprehending ordinance of divine wisdom ? 
Would the good God have appointed it, if it 
had been for any thing but good? If it be 
good, should we reject it ? And, if it were evil, 
can we resist it? Even then would I yield to 
no unmanly weakness. Even then would I 
welcome the Stoic’s firmness or the skeptic’s 
apathy. {fI could say nothing better when 
the hour came, I would say with Mirabeau 
to his surrounding friends, “To-day I shall 
die: nothing remains but to be enveloped 
with perfumes, to be crowned with flowers, to 
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be surrounded with music, and so to enter 
peaceably into the eternal sleep.” But— 
thanks be to God !—for us, believers, there is 
a better hope. In that better hope, shame 
were it for us, if we have not a better calm- 
ness, a better courage. When others die, then 
let us not mourn as those who have no hope ; 
but let us still feel that we may hold them 
dear, and hold them for our own, in the great 
faith of God and of immortality. And, when 
our own time is come, let us calmly wrap the 
mantle of death about us, and say, in the 
words of our great Master and Forerunner : 
“ Father, the hour is come; and we come to 
Thee. To Thee, all goodness, all wisdom to 
Thee,O Thou Infinitude of life and love, we 
come ; and in peace, in prayer, and in faith, 
yield ourselves to Thy will.”— Orville Dewey. 
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A Bricater Future.—We are so accus- 
tomed to look upon the dark side of the fu- 
ture of the Society of Friends that we are in 
danger of underestimating the more favor- 
able and encouraging aspect that it is now 
assuming. 

While there are few, in our branch, com- 
paratively speaking, who feel called upon to 
put on the distinctive yarb of the Society 
there is manifested a growing desire to con- 
form to the spirit of our profession, and a 
deepening sense that simplicity rather than 
uniformity is what our profession calls for. 

It is perhaps a great deal for those whose 
obedience to the usages of the past required 
much sacrifice in regard to dress to receive, 
as fellow workers in gospel service, laborers 
attired differently, yet it is cause for thank- 
fulness that there is a drawing nearer and 
nearer in the spirit of forbearing love, which 
gives promise of mutual helpfulness, and a 
meeting of the elder and the younger upon 
the common platform of individual faithful- 
ness to manifested duty. 

The presence and participation in the con- 
cerns of the Society of so large a propor- 
tion of the young was a noticeable feature of 
our own Yearly Meeting lately held, and the 
same has been remarked of the meetings of 
New York and Genesee. The London cor- 
respondent of Friends’ Review bears similar 
testimony in regard to the late London Yearly 
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Meeting, this writer says that “the atten- 
dance from the outset has been larger than 
usual, many Friends in younger or middle 
life being present. Few jarring notes have 
been struck ; there seems a general desire for 
the maintenance of the work of the Society 
in efficiency and life.” 

Surely we have abundant reason to “ thank 
God and take courage.” The hope of any 
right cause lies in the fidelity of its young 
adherents. They must bear the brunt of ser- 
vice and carry on its conflicts. It is well for 
us to remember that ’the foundations of our 
Society were laid so broad and enduring, that 
every honest lover of humanity willing to 
acknowledge the Divine Indwelling and its 
ability to guide into all truth, is a Friend, 
We must not lose sight of the fact that 
matters concerning church fellowship are 
local and secondary, that discipline is for- 
mulated for the better carrying out of the 
testimonies of truth in accordance with this 
fundamental principle, and the great point 
is individual adhesion. We must be our own 
interpreters of its meaning to us, spiritually; 
socially, the law that holds us together must 
beso expressed, that the greatest good of the 
whole may be provided for—whatever does 
not meet the want of the greater num- 
ber cannot be the best for the whole. The 
Society exists by the consent of those who 
constitute it, and for their spiritual well-being ; 
and while there must ever remain a perma- 
nence of that which is underlying and fun- 
damental, the superstructure, like every other 
human institution, has its limitations and 
must yield to the wear and tear of time— to 
the dropping away of that which has had its 
period of usefulness, and a replacement to 
meet present wants. 


Other religious organizations realize this 
and are modifying dogma and “ confessions 
of faith,” in conformity with present needs 
and the advancement in spiritual thought. 
There is a brighter outlook for Friends of the 
present generation. Let us not be slow to 
recognize it or backward in lending a willing 
hand to clear away every obstacle that the 
sun of righteousness may arise with healing 
in its beams, and the glorious work of re- 
demption from all that hinders progress in 
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best endeavor be carried on until all is puri- 
fied and our beloved Society stands forth in 
the dignity of its early profession - the Friend 
of humanity and the Friend of God. 





PROHIBITION IN Iowa.—We congratu- 
late our Friends in Icwa that the earnest la- 
bors in which they have participated in the 
cause of prohibition have been‘so signally 
crowned with success. It is a great step in 
the direction of sobriety and good order, and 
must exert a marked influence upon other 
States that are striving after the same good 
results. 

When the law makes the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic and fermented beverages il- 
legal in every State in the Union, we may 


confidently look forward to a condition of 


prosperity and moral advancement in our 
land such as the world has never yet pre- 
sented. 

It is perhaps too much to hope for in the 
near future, but not too high a standard to 
set up as a rightful aim and object of our 
efforts in behalf of one another, and of the 
great brotherhood to which we are allied by 
the ties of a oommon humanity. 





DEVELOPMENT AND CARE OF THE FEE- 
BLE-MINDED.—In nothing is the availing be- 
nevolence of the times more strikingly mani- 
fest than in the systematic and persistent ef- 
forts now being made to supplement the de- 
ficiencies of that part of the family of man 
which may be classed as defectively organ- 
ized. We have asylums for the lame, the 
halt and the blind; we have the deaf and 
dumb instructed in articulation, and the 
world of recorded thought opened to them 
by teaching them to read. Criminals who 
give any ground of hope that thespark of good- 
ness is not yet entirely extinct in their hearts are 
encouraged and helped toa better lite, and a 
loving hand is extended for the protection 
and elevation of those who are believed to be 
in danger of wandering away from the path- 
way of moral rectitude. But those whose 
mental deficiencies expose them to untold 


perils in life’s warfare are perhaps the most 


pitiably defective of all, and no human be- 
nevolence can ever confer upon any one 


faculties and talents denied them by the 
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Creator. Yet it has been found practicable 
to improve the status of even the mentally 
defective. The wise training conferred upon 
the feeble-minded at the institution located at 
Elwyn, Delaware county, Penna., has hitherto 
been fruitful of good results, and is in the 
enjoyment of a free fund amounting to $14,- 
291.98. The institution has now upon its 
rolls 360 pupils, and applicants for admission 
are constantly refused for want of room and 
money to maintain them. They appeal to 
the benevolent to consider the propriety and 
necessity of raising their endowment to $200,- 
000, in order that the usefulness of this train- 
ing-school may be correspondingly increased. 

A careful visit of inspection, and a frank 
and searching inquiry into the merits of this 
interesting and important charity, should 
precede the bestowal of funds, and we be- 
lieve that such investigation would satisfy the 
wise that the Pennsylvania Institution for 
Feeble-minded Children is worthy of gene- 
rous sympathy and public confidence. It is 
desired by the Directors that such of their 
beneficiaries as have no means of their own, 


and those who are so imbecile as to be unable 


to support or defend themselves, may remain 


and be cared for in this institution, and for 


this end they solicit a large increase of the 
free fund. 

A donation of $5,000 shall enable the do- 
nor to maintain and train permanently any 
one child, that may, if desired, be designated 
in perpetuity as the “ Ward” or “ Scholar- 


ship” of the donor. 


A donation of $2,500 shail entitle the do- 
nor to designate any case in the institution 
for additional relief, as in any of the above 
cases, either from the interest or by expend- 
ing the principal. 

Contributions of any amount, great or 
small, designated “ for the free fund” will be 
thankfully acknowledged if sent to the ad- 
dress of Joseph K. Wheeler, Treasurer, No. 
2026 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or to any 
of the Directors. 





DIED. 


BARNES.—On Sixth month 24th, 1882, at 
her residence in Purchase, Naomi, widow of 
David H. Barnes, in the 80th year of her age ; 
a member and minister of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. 
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TENNIS.—On Sixth month 9th, 1882, in 
Drumore township, Lancaster co., Penna., 
Israel Tennis, in the 82d year of his age; an 
esteemed elder of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting. 

This dear friend removed from Gwynedd, 
Montgomery co., to Drumore over fifty years 
ago and settled on a poor farm of about 100 
acres. By dint of industry and hard labor, in 
connection with his faithful helpmate, who 
survives him, he was enabled to raise a large 
family and improve his home until it became 
one of the most valuable in the neighborhood. 

His residence was about three miles from 
Meeting, which he diligently attended, and 
was often heard to say that for over forty 
years, when in health, he rarely failed to at- 
tend all his Meetings, at home as well as the 
Quarterly and Yearly Meetings as they came 
in course. The past three years he suffered 
much from an affection of the heart, which 
ena him from leaving his home, and as 

is end approached he frequently expressed 
himself as ready and waiting the Master’s 
summons. 

‘“‘Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labors and their works 
do follow them.”’ 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


The Poison Vine—Rhus toxicodendron.— 
A correspondent of the Public Ledger gives a 
clear description of this plant now in bloom in 
our park. Any observant person may read- 
ily recognize it and so escape the discomfort 
and even suffering often consequent upon 
contact with it. The writer also gives judi- 
cious advice in regard to the treatment of 
poisoning by the Rhus toxicodendron. 


The poison-vine or poison-ivy, Rhus toxi- 
codendron, whose bad habit of poisoning vis- 
itors to the Park gives it a notoriety which 
its small greenish flowers could never secure, 
deserves some notice. It is so widely dis- 
persed all over the Park, and grows so read- 
ily from any fragment of the stem or root 
which may be left in the ground, as to render 
it almost impossible to extirpate it, and the 
next best thing to be done is to scatter such 
information as will enable visitors to recog- 
nize it and avoid the danger. Its favorite 
place of growth seems to be along fences 
which have been neglected and allowed to 
grow up with bushes and weeds, amongst 
heaps of stone, or along roadsides, where it 
can ramble at will, and it is remarkable that, 
when growing in grassy places or where it 
can find no suitable place to climb, it will 

row nearly erect, and the leaves become 
obed, somewhat like the leaves of the oak, 
when it is called the poison oak, and as it 
then takes the form of a tree, it thus got its 
specific name, which means poison tree. Lin- 


nzeus and the older botanists called the climb- 
ing variety, which is the form generally seen 
in the Park, Rhus radicans, from its habit of 
throwing out rootlets, by which it is enabled 
to climb to a great height, but it is now known 
that the different forms which it takes are 
only caused by the different situations in 
which it grows. 

As it is the only vine in this neighborhood 
which bears trifoliate leaves; this alone is 
sufficient to put any one on his guard, and 
children as well as grown people could be 
readily taught to recognize the plant, and 
also that in certain situations it might rea- 
sonably be expected, and so avoid such places. 
The leaves, composed of three oblong or ovate 
lanceolate leaflets, are very variable in shape, 
being variously toothed or lobed, and are of 
a bright, cheerful green color, though some- 
what downy underneath. The flowers are in 
slender panicles in the axils of the leaves, 
and are what is called polygamous, that is, 
bearing flowers of various kinds, some being 
perfect, others staminate and sometimes — 
pistillate, but few people will wish to loo 
very closely into the structure of the flowers 
or the fruit, which, when ripe, is a small 
whitish berry containing a single nut or 
stone. 

The stems, as soon as they come in contact 
with the trunk of a tree or any object by 
which they can climb, throw out numerous 
small roo:-like processes which penetrate any 
small crevice which they can find in the 
bark or wood and become so firmly attached 
to it that they can only be separated from it 
by considerable force. These rootlets, though 
differing greatly from ordinary tendrils, ap- 
pear to be solely intended to support the 
plant and not to supply it with nourishment. 
The Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia), which grows in similar places, and in 
its mode of growth resembles it, may always 
be distinguished from the poison-vine by its 
compound leaves being composed of five or 
seven leaflets jointed to the common peduncle 
and giving the leaves a star-shaped appear- 
ance. Its ficwers, too, are in compound 
cymes, in which the different lengths of the 
pedicels bring the small flowers to the same 
height in the cluster. 

In the Ampelopsis the tendrils spring from 
the joints of the stem opposite the leaves, just 
as in the grapes, but, instead of twining round 
the twigs which support them as those of the 
grape do, as soon as the pointed tips of the 
tendril touch any solid substance, as a rock 
or the wall of a house, these points begin tc 
expand into a disk or foot, and adapt them- 
selves so perfectly to the shape of the object 
as to exclude the air, thus forming a vacuum 
and adhering so closely that it is difficult to 
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detach them, in doing which I have often | say all Europe, have participated with thor- 


torn off fragments of the stone to which they 
had fastened themselves. These tendrils are 
branched alternately on the opposite sides of 
the main stem, just as the branches of the 
vine which they are considered to represent 
are, and as the point of each branch fastens 
itself to the support they begin to contract in 
a series of loops so as to draw the vine close 
to it. In the grape vine the tendrils, which 
in the young state look almost precisely like 
those of the Ampelopsis, instead of forming 
discs or suckers at the points, no sooner come 
in contact with a foreign body, or even one 
of their own leaves, than they begin to coil 
around it, and, as soon as they have a firm 
hold, the body of the tendril between the 
point of attachment and the vine forms a 
loop, which swings around the axis formed 
by the two points of attachment, thus wind- 
ing it up and drawing the vine close to the 
support, and at the same time forming one of 
the most beautiful elastic springs, which, 
whilst allowing considerable motion, pre- 
serves it from any severe shock, even in the 
case of violent storms. 

The subject of climbing plants is so ex- 
ceedingly interesting and the various means 
with which they are furnished for that pur- 
pose are so curious, that I have been diverted 
from the subject 1 commenced to speak of, to 
the appliances with which the three genera, 
Rhus, Vitis and Ampelopsis are supplied, 
each one perfectly adapted to the purpose 
they are designed to serve, though differing 
so widely from each other. A few words 
about the symptoms and remedies for the 
poison and I will close. Soon after exposure 
a burning sensation, with intolerable itching, 
will be felt in the parts, and in this stage I 
have found, by experience, that water applied 
as hot as can be borne will give relief, but 
after the little watery vesicles have formed, 
and particularly after the skin has been 
broken and ulceration set in, lead water and 
cooling ointments will be needed. Bicarbon- 
ate of soda (baking soda) is also a good rem- 
edy. Some prefer strong astringents, as a de- 
coction of oak or chestnut bark applied hot, 
but hot water alone will give relief. If not 
checked in its early stages it generally de- 
stroys the cuticle, but | have never heard of 
a fatal case of poisoning from it. 

etnias 


ST. GOTHARD. ¢ 


The conception and completion of the 
Great Tunnel are thus described by the 
Correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post at the time of its opening. 

Mian, May 22, 1882. 

Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and we may 


ough satisfaction in the ceremonies attendant 
on the opening of the St. Gothard Tunnel ; 
but, as is usually the case, the promoter, the 
initiator, of that great international work has 
been almost entirely forgottea in his birth- 
place, Milan, as in his beloved Lugano, where 
he spent the last twenty years of his life in 
study and poverty, dying there in 1869. 
Carlo Cattaneo, the greatest philosopher and 
political economist of modern Italy, the guide 
and inspirer of the Five Days of Milan, in 
1848, when the unarmed citizens defeated 
and drove out from their city the entire Aus- 
trian Army under Radetzky,jas early as 
1859 insisted on the tunnel through the St. 
Gothard, in the interests of Italy and Switzer- 
land alike. We have even now before us his 
letter to the Genoese, showing to them “ that, 
the new current of commerce coming from 
Suez, it behooved them to prepare to take ad- 
vantage thereof.” After passing in review the 
various projects for the Spliigen and other 
passes he continued : 

“St. Gothard is not only a; predestined 
railroad, it is a map of railroads which unite 
and open out for themselves a common 
centre; it is the military centre of Switzer- 
land, the fortress of liberty. The safety of 
those Alps is our safety ; the pre-Alpine line 
from Brescia, from Bergamo, from Lecco 
acquires fresh and practical value from the 
union of the plains of Erba with Como. The 
two cities of Como and of Lecco gain othef 
advantages ; the railroad from Varese must 
be extended to the Lake of Como, the rail- 
road from the Lake of Garda be led up to 
Orta. All the industries of the higher val- 
leys connected, commerce will be doubled by 
the completion of the Simplon and Mont 
Cenis railroads. Fortunate Genoa, which in 
this heritage of nature has the lion’s share, 
such is the free interval from Constance to 
Basle, with almost the entire valley of the Po 
and of the Rhine, together with the long list 
of industrial cities, Ziirich, Strassburg, Mann- 
heim, Frankfort, Coblenz, Cologne, Egber- 
feld, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Liége, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ostend. The natural port of the 
Valley of the Rhine on the Mediterranean is 
Genoa. Genoa and Hamburg will be the two 
ports on which the Swiss will’ think when 
they think of their own homes.” 

Cattaneo then went on to show how the 
line of the St. Gothard offered to Genoa the 
shortest line of communication, surpassing in 
this respect, for the special commerce of 
Italy, the Lukmanier, the Simplon, the Cenis, 
or the Brenner, and, as regards foreign com- 
merce, uniting Genoa with the above-men- 
tioned cities by a much shorter line than 
they could be with Marseilles; how, in a 
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word, as soon as the St. Gothard railroad 
should be completed, Genoa could take into 
her own hands the commerce of the German 
Rhine- with the East inthe place of Mar- 
seilles. His counsels, eagerly listened to by 
the Genoese, were enthusiastically accepted 
by the Swiss, but it was not until April, 
1869, that a regular project was presented to 
the Swiss Federal eouncil, to the Italian 
Government, and to the Confederation of 
Northern Germany for the perforation of the 
St. Gothard. 

The St. Gothard, until the present century, 
had been one of the least frequented passes, 
although the hospital of the monks of St. 
Gothard was founded in 1331. In 1816, how- 
ever, a regular post between five Swiss can- 
tons and Milan was established, yet up to 
1820 the path was only practicable for horses 
and pedestrians, and until lately the journey 
from Lucerne to Turin occupied twenty-five 
hours and a-half, whereas the same journey 
henceforward will occupy but eight hours. 
The convention for the construction of this 
railroad was signed by Italy and Switzerland 
in 1869, and in 1870 the North German Con- 
federation adhered to the ( onvention. En- 
gineer Gelpke and the geometrician Koppe 
were the chief designers. At first seven com- 

anies sent in their estimates—one Swiss, one 

ranco-Swiss, one Italian, one German, two 
English, one American. Finally L. Favre, of 
Geneva, and the Italian Society of Public 
Works in Turin, headed by Grattoni, the 
constructor of the tunnel through Mont Cenis, 
were the only competitors, and to Favre the 
contract was assigned, his offer being consid- 
ered the most advantageous. Meanwhile, the 
administration of the St. Gothard railway 
had arranged for the commencement of the 
excavations of the grand tunnel, begun in 
June, 1872. For the perforation the waters of 
the Reuss were utilized on the northern slope, 
those of Val Tremola on the southern. In 
1879, Favre, who directed all the works in 
person, died suddenly of apoplexy in the 
tunnel as he was explaining the operations to 
some foreign visitors; nor was he the only 
victim, 179 workmen having lost their lives 
by accidents or suffocation, while hundreds of 
others have contracted maladies which sooner 
or jater will bring them to the grave. One 
special form of anzmia, caused, it is said, 
by the insect Anchylostomum duodenale, has 


proved and is proving most fatal; indeed a}. . 


special hospital and convalescent home is 
being constructed for the survivors. The 
work, which was never interrupted, day or 
night, occupied nine years and _ three 
mouths—3,330 days in all. The first esti- 
mates of the sum total to be expended 
amounted to 227 millions of francs, of which 
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Italy agreed to pay 55 millions, while vari- 
ous municipalities and provinces made up 
another 15 millions; Germany and Switzer- 
land contributed 63 millions, the remainder 
of the sum being made up by shares, of 
which a vast number are held by Italians, 
so that in fact Italy has contributed far 
more than half of the sum total, the pro- 
vince and city of Milan alone furnishing 
two millions and a half. 

The gallery of the St. Gothard runs in a 
straight line from the village of Géschenen 
to Albinengo, a village to the west of 
Airolo. The tunnel to be excavated along 
this line was 14,912 metres long, 2,700 
metres longer than the gallery of Mont 
Cenis. In order to join it with the railroad 
which comes toward Airolo in an east-to- 
west direction, another gallery of 150 metres 
was excavated. The altitude at the entrance 
of the tunnel at Géschenen is 1,109 metres 
above the sea level; in the centre 50 metres 
higher, at Airolo 40 metres higher. The 
geological formation differs essentially from 
that of the Cottian Alps. The bore of the 
gallery, after some 2,000 metres of granite 
or granite-gneiss, entered into crystalline 
schist, intersected with veins of serpentine, a 
mass, in short, of the hardest rock, which‘ at 
first threatened to baffle the perforating ma- 
chines. The hydraulic works were also ex- 
tremely tedious, owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining a sufficiently strong body of water 
from the Reuss, while on the Airolo side, 
during the winter, avalanches often obstruc- 
ted the bed of the Tremola, rendering it 
necessary to excavate a bed under the snow. 
Signor Favre, in order to overcome the diffi- 
culty with the Reuss, constructed an evorm- 
ous reservoir and a canal, while to baffle the 
avalanches he caused the water to be conduc- 
ted by means of a wooden canal into the bed 
of a minor torrent, the Chiesso, less subject to 


|avalanches. Other difficulties were encoun- 


tered and overcome by his indomitable will, 
so that at his death it may be said that only 
the mechanical portion of the work aasead. 
This was completed really in December, 1881, 
but the inauguration was delayed until yes- 
terday, owing to various circumstances. 





IRELAND. 


A contributor to the National Baptist Writes: 
. “In the north of Ireland, the Land Bill 
is proving itself of immense advantage. It is 
giving to a pious, frugal, and law-abiding 
people the opportunity of having a fair mar- 
in of profit upon the sweat of their brow. 
e shall soon see Ulster under the beneficent 
influence of the great Gladstone Land Act 
blossom as the very rose. Already, there is 
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more ploughing, sub-soiling, draining, manur- 
ing, fencing, building, being done than was 
reviously seen going on in any given year. 

he men of this locality are the descendants 
of that handful of Protestant heroes who, at 
the Revolution, held Ireland for the Prine 
of Orange, when, but for them, the Romish 
flag of James II would have floated from the 
Causeway to Cork. Their traditions are en- 
lightened and loyal. During all our recent 
troubles no incendiary doctrines found a 
lodgment among them. Now they are fur- 
ther riveted by new arguments to the English 
alliance. As, year after year, they reap the 
rowing advantages of England’s paternal 
egislation, they will both come to love her 
more and also come to be more able to help 
her with material resources. Mr. Gladstone 
is about, it is said, to grant large sums of 
money to tenants hopelessly in arrears to 
enable them to meet their liabilities, and also 
at a low rate of interest, to tenants desirous of 
purchasing their holdings. . : ° ‘ 

Under such pleasant auspices, it cannot but 
be expected that, if at all existent among 
'rishmen, a spirit of industry would be nour- 
ished. And so it has occurred. Ireland is 
bestirring herself to look after her internal 
resources. The development of Irish manu- 
factures is an absorbing theme. An exhibi- 
tion in connection therewith will soon be 
opened. Cattle shows, bee farming, dairy 
associations, the butter trade, woolen mills, 
tweed factories, boot and shoe, tailoring, cut- 
lery establishments, etc., are all in turn 
spoken of. Our chief exports at present are 
cattle, linen, and, proh pudor, .malt drinks. 
Irishmen are at last looking about to see if 
they can enlarge the list. The wool produce 
can be augmented till it will give to the Irish 
manufacturer about £45,000,000 annually. 
Waste water-power, equal to about three mil- 
lion horse-power can be utilized. We have 
lead, copper, coal (bituminous and anthracite) 
both North and South. We have 2,830,000, 
acres of bog that afford fuel, articles of oak 
carving, etc., We have large quarries of slate 
stone, granite, and marble. Our soil and 
climate are more suited to beet-root cultiva- 
tion than that of France, whose sugar manu- 
facture from this vegetable is very consider- 
able. We can also grow the tobacco plant 
with every prospect of success. The clays of 
Ireland are admirably united to all kinds of 
brick-making. Some, when vitrified, are 
more durable than stone. Some are argilla- 
ceous earths of a less specific gravity than 
water, so that boats can be made of them. 
They have also been used in the making of 
houses in sections which we are told can be 
transferred from place to place with more 
_ ease than iron structures. It is the property 
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of alumina to permit the passage of the light- 
rays and intercept heat-rays. This makes it 
an invaluable substitute for glass in tropical 
countries. Plates of alumina, covered with 
glaze, might in a short time constitute a large 
xport trade from -Ireland. Around our 
land there lies a fishing ground of scarcely 
equaled resources. We are situated on the 
open sea-board of Northern Europe, and right 
in the path of those vast shoals that swarm 
down yearly from their recruiting grounds 
about the Pole. We thus receive upon our 
shores perfect inundations of mackert] and 
herring. During nine months out of the 
twelve our seas are packed with fish to the 
water’s edge. Up to the present, these mag- 
nificent fishery grounds have not been 
thoroughly utilized. Among the people who 
should grow rich by them occur those pain- 
ful scenes of famine, which have so long 
distressed the civilized world. And if one 
stood on a headland of Mayo, or Galway, he 
would find the sea studded with fishing smacks 
from all parts of Europe, from Arran, and the 
Clyde, from the Isle of Man, from Cornwall, 
from Dieppe, from San Malo, from Finisterre, 
from Norway, etc. In 1881 the Fisheries’ 
Commissioners reported more than three hun- 
dred French vessels engaged in fishing off our 
west coast. From Foynes alone, last year, 
more than one thousand tons of fish caught 
by other boats than Irish were sent off. 
Towards the establishment and development. 
of all these various lines of home industrial 
resource, the attention of the people is now 
turned with a universality and enthusiasm 
never hitherto seen in their history. Students 
of the history of Ireland can observe that she 
is steadily advancing. The Ireland of the 
present is as different from the Ireland of a 
hundred years ago as that Ireland was from 
the Ireland on which the ironsides of Crom- 
well descended like the “ Hammer of God.” 
Amid the occasional villanies which have 
been recently done, and the exaggerations 
which are constantly being disseminated, 
intelligent Irishmen can detect in the confu- 
sion of public events a clear and increasing 
trend towards permanent peace and _pros- 
perity. R. Kerr Ecciss, M.D. 





THE DAY OF SUNSHINE.. 
O gift of God! O perfect day! 
Wherein no man shall work, but play; 
Wherein it is enough for me, 
Not to be doing, but to be! 


Through every fibre of my brain, 
Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that seems almost too much. 


I hear the wind among the trees, 
- Playing celestial symphonies ; 
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I see the branches downward bent 
Like keys of some great instrument. 


And over me unrolls on high 

The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where through a sapphire sea, the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon, 


Towards yonder cloud-land in the West, 
‘Towards yonder islands of the blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 

Its craggy summits, white with drifts. 


Blow, winds! and waft thro’ all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms! 
Blow, winds! and send within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach! 


0 life and love! O happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is song! 

0 heart of man! canst thou not be 

Blithe as the air is, and as free? 
LONGFELLOW. 





THE OTHER MAN. 


A league trom land a wreck was seen, 
Above whose wave-washed hull, 
Fast- wedged the jutting rocks between, 
Circled a snow-white gull, 
Whose shrieking ery 
Rose clear and high 
Above the tempest’s lull. 


“‘Hoy !—To the rescue !—Launch the boat! 
I see a drifting speck: 
Some struggler must be still afloat,— 
Some sailor on the deck: 
Quick! ply the oar,— 
Put from the shore, 
And board the foundered wreck !”’ 


Right through the churning plunge of spra 
Whirled like an ocean shell, , te 
The hardy life-boat warped its way, 
As billows rose and fell ; 
And boldly cast 


Its grapnel fast 
Above the reefy swell. 


Around the bows the breakers sobbed 
With low, defiant moan ; 
When instant every bosom throbbed, 
Held by one sound alone; 
Somewhere—somewhere 
Upon the air 
There thrilled a human groan. 


One moment—and they clomb the wreck. 
And there a ghastly form 
a huddled on the heaving deck 
ith living breath still warm,— 
Too dead to hear 
The shout of cheer 
That mocked the dying storm. 


But as they lowered him from the ship 
With kindly care as can 
Befit rough hands, across his lip 
A whispered ripple ran: 
They stooped and heard ° 
The slow-drawn word 
Breathed,—‘' Save—the—other—man !”" 


O ye who once on gulfing waves 
Of sin were tempest-tossed ,— 

Ye who are safe through Him who saves 
At such transcendent cost,— 


Willi ye who yet 
Can rescue, let 
‘“* The other man be lost?” 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





CONDUCT OF AN ARBITRATION. 


There is no need that arbitrators should, as 
often they do, spend the first meeting in de- 
sultory conversation as tu the rules governing 
their proceedings, There are scarcely any 
strict rules. The good sense of the arbitra- 
tors and their honest desire to settle the con- 
troversy are their guides. Upon a very few 

ints there are what may be called rules of 

aw for the conduct of an arbitration. 

Usually the first question is; “Shall we 
arbitrators be sworn?’ They need not be 
unless the statute of the State directs. Sup- 
pose, however, the arbitration law requires 
an oath, but the parties are willing to waive 
it; can the arbitrators then proceed unsworn ? 
Courts have differed on this question, and 
often it will be easier to take the oath than 
to ascertain whether it may be waived. An 
informal memorandum (which may be in- 
dorsed on the submission, if convenient) that 
the arbitrators have taken oath “well and 
truly to try the question,” signed by each 
arbitrator and sworn to before a justice of the 
peace or commissioner, is enough. 

To refer a controversy to a sole arbitrator 
is perfectly lawful; but the two disputants 
can seldom agree to choosing him. A very 
familiar plan is for each party to select one, 
on a stipulation that these two shall choose a 
third to sit with them; or (if preferred) that, 
if they cannot agree, they shall choose either 
a third arbitrator oran umpire. The distine- 
tion between these, as generally understood, 
is that a third arbitrator unites with the first 
two, and the three consider the case together 
and make decision; while an umpire acts 
independently and alone. The two disagree- 
ing arbitrators commit the case to him and 
retire, while he reviews the evidence, hears 
the parties anew, if need be, and makes a 
decision as a sole arbitrator might do. Under 
some circumstances he must treat the opinions 
of the disagreeing arbitrators as limits; must 
adopt the views of one or the other or “ split 
the difference.” More commonly he decides 
independently. Experienced persons advise 
that, when the submission thus names two 
arbitrators, giving them power to appoint a 
third (or an umpire), they should make this 
appointment at the outset, before hearing the 
case. To do this is lawful and the probabilit 
of their agreeing on a third name is aa 
greater before they have begun the hearing 
than after they have disagreed. The third 
man need not be summoned to attend the 
meeting unless: the submission (or the statute 
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of the State) requires. But let him be selected 
at the beginning. 

Each party has the right to receive notice 
of the time and place of allqpeetings at which 
either party is to be heard, and is entitled to 
attend, both to state his own case and submit 


his proof, and also to hear whatever his op- {Pr 
ponent offers. Under all ordinary circum- | 


stances it is a grave impropriety for arbitra- 
tors to hear anything in behalf of either party 
without giving the other fair opportunity to 
be present. But if, after due notice of a 
meeting, either party fails to attend, the arbi- 
trators may proceed without him. They 
should, however, pay just attention to any 
request for an adjournment which he may 
send, or to any excuse for his absence which 
he may offer at the next meeting, and do 
what is fair under the circumstances. And 
they have general power to order convenient 
pais down to the time named in the 
submission for completing the award. At 
this time their powers cease, unless the parties 
extend the time. 

Each party may do as he pleases about 
employing a lawyer to present his case. If 
either does so, the other cannot complain that 
it is taking unfair advantage. His remedy 
is to “go and do likewise.” Upon the other 
hand, if either disputant chooses to conduct 
his own case, every allowance should be made 
by the agbitrators for any inexpertness he 
may display. There ought not to be any 
need of lawyers unless there are peculiar dif- 
ficulties in the question or the evidence. The 
general plan of arbitration contemplates that 
the parties will act each for himself. 

All the arbitrators should attend all the 
meetings, death or permanent disability of 
either breaks up the arbitration. If one arbi- 
trator is necessarily absent from a session, the 
better way is to adjourn to a day when he can 
attend; though it is lawful for the others to 
proceed alone, if both parties explicitly con- 
sent. An arbitrator cannot delegate his du- 
ties to his fellow, nor stay away from some 
meetings and come in at the close, hear the 
minutes read, and give his opinion from these. 
Nor should either abandon the case half-way 
heard, because he finds that the two (or the 
three) will not be able to agree in a final 
decision. The duty of each is to attend all 
the sessions, weigh all the evidence, hear all 
the arguments, and make fair effort to unite 
in an award.—Independent. 


— 0 
GYPSIES IN EUROPE. 


The gypsy is a thorough and irreclaimable 
vagabond, but he has many good points about 
him. His notions of honesty, especially when 
a fowl or a horse is in question, do not exact- 





ly correspond with our own, and he cannot be 
brought to understand the game laws; but he 
compares favorably in most of these respects 
with the tramps and beggars, and even with 
the rustic laborers and lower classes in towns. 
The road is literally his walk in life, and he 
actices such trades as tinkering, chair- 
mending, cutting clothes-pegs, and the like, 
with assiduity and industry. When the 
weather makes out-of-door life unbearable, 
gypsies settle down after a fashion ; those who 
have covered wagons, with the sight of which 
we are so familiar, halt with them in some 
convenient spot and live in small communi- 
ties, others hire an empty cottage and simply 
camp down in it, requiring no furniture but 
the few articles of bedding and cooking uten- 
sils which served them in their tents. But 
the English Rommanies do not affect a town 
life; they keep strictly to their old nomad 
conditions. Kirk Yetholm, in Scotland, is 
the only place in the British Isles where a 
settled colony of gypsies exists, for even their 
haunts in the west of London are deserted as 
the summer comes round, and the country 
holds forth its irresistible charms. Else- 
where, especially in Turkey and the Danu- 
bian Principalities, there are many villages 
inhabited entirely by gypsies. . 

Strange to say, these people are very little 
understood, and, among other fictions in vogue 
concerning them, the most popular one, that 
they have a king, is totally without founda- 
tion. A member of the tribe who has reached 
an advanced age, and become the head of a 
numerous family of children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, is, of course, visited 
by them at any spot where he or she may 
have settled down; and as the travels of the 
clan are regulated by the seasons, fairs, mar- 
kets, and so on, the gatherings naturally be- 
come periodical, and greatly exercise the 
Gentile mind. Of the curiosity thus excited, 
the gypsies themselves are not slow to take 
advantage, and the ancient one is dubbed a 
Gipsy King or Queen, for no other purpose 
than to attract visits and offerings from the 
gorgios. 

Gypsies are not by any means the outcasts 
of society; they lead a roving life because 
their instincts and traditions all induce them 
todo so. The sternest laws have been pro- 
mulgated against them without bringing about 
the least sign of reform in their habits, and 
they are now only slowly yielding to the in- 
fluence of the Inclosure acts, which crowd 
them out and force them, not to become ab- 
sorbed in the rest of the population, but to 
seek for free space and fresh air in the far 
West. Since Mr. Borrow first told how in- 
teresting a race they were, with a language, 
traditions anid customs of their own, differing 
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so entirely from the peasantry among whom 
they live, many have made them their ar 
and some very amusing and learned works 
have been written upon their habits and 
speech ; among the most recent of such books, 
those of Hans Breitman and Dr. Smart are 
the best. The gypsy language is very quaint 
and expressive, and although in this country, 
at least, they have but a limited vocabulary 
left, they manage, by ingenious compounds, 
to say all they want in it. The origin of the 
gypsies is a problem which has never been 
entirely solved. 

The appearance of the gypsies in western 
Europe was in the year 1417, when a band 
of three hundred, under the guidance of three 
shrewd and intelligent leaders, asked and ob- 
obtained from the Emperor Sigismund, the 
Pope and other sovereigns, leave to travel in 
their domains. They gave out that they were 
emigrants from “ Little Egypt,” that they 
had relapsed from Christianity into heathen- 
ism, and had been conquered by the King of 
Hungary, who had imposed upon them a 
ame of fifty years’ wandering as pilgrims 

efore returning to their native land. It is 
needless to say that the story had not a word 
of truth in it, but the name “ Egyptian ” has 
clung to them ever since in this country, 
though they are elsewhere known to Gentiles 
as Tchingiane, Zingari, or some modification 
of the name. They first made an appearance 
in England about the year 1480, in bands of 
from thirty to a hundred families, traveling 
in light carts and camping by night wherever 
a convenient spot presented itself. The women 
told fortunes, pilfered coins from tradesmen’s 
counters, and “drabbed baulors” (that is, 
poisoned pigs), just as they do at the a 
day, while the men worked at tinkering, 
basket-making, and the like, and occasionally 
varied the monotony of their existence by 
stealing a horse and taking to the highway. 
Their lawless, nomad life soon brought them 
under the suspicion of the authorities, and 
they were accused of and punished for these 
crimes, and for many others which they never 
thought of committing. During the reign of 
Elizabeth they were persecuted with excep- 
tional rigor, and nothing but their persistent 
nationality and healthy vagrant habits could 
have saved them from exterminafion.—Lon- 


don Standard. 


ITEMS. 


Sr. Louris now has thirty-six kindergar- 
tens, each containing from 75 to 125 pupils. 
They are all eminently successful. 


THE Chinese merchants of San Francisco 
sent $300 to Governor Kirkwood for the relief 
fund for the sufferers by the tornadoes in 
Iowa. 
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THREE Kindergartens are to be established 
cane vaaper f in Washington Territory in con- 
— with the lowest grades of the public 
schools. 


- THE excitement over the Egyptian crisig 
continues. Alexandria is nearly deserted: - 
Ragheb Pacha has informed the Italian Con- 
sul that 30,000 natives are starving. 


THE first new wheat from Virginia was sold 
in Baltimore on the 27th of last month. Phere 
were two small lots, which were bought by 
millers for $1.80 and $1.65 a bushel. | ° 


IT 1s estimated that by the recent tornadoes” 
in Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Dakota 
and Minnesota 130 persons were killed and 
$3,500,000 of property was destroyed. 


ON THE 30th of last month an express train 
from Long Branch for New York left the 
track while ¢rossing the bridge across the 
Shrewsbury River, near Little Silver Station, 
and several of the cars fell into the river. 
Three men were killed and over fifty injured, 
several very seriously. 


PROFESSOR HvuxXLey has been expressing 
himself more decidedly than ever on the sub- 
ject of medical education for women: At the- 
distribution of prizes the other day to the stu- , 
dents of the London School of Medicine for 
Women he said: ‘‘ The experiment has shown 
that there are hundreds of women who have 
the capacity and power to do the work of med- 
ical practitioners just as well as it has been 
done by the great majority of their brothers.’ 
Why, under these circumstances, they should 
not be allowed and encouraged to tke up the 
profession I cannot understand. It may inter- 
est you, as I happened for the past twelve 
months to be a member of the Medical Acts 
Commission, if I say a word or two as to the 
results so far as they affect you. I am obliged 
to speak guardedly, because it was only this | 
morning that I signed the report of the com- 
mittee, which has not yet been laid before Her 
Majesty. But I think I may without impropri- 
ety go so far as to say that the commissioners 
were deeply impressed with the importance of 
the question of medical education for women. 
If the recommendations of that commission be 
carried out, whether there be one porthole or 
many for admission to the Medical Register, , 
the way will not be closed against women.”’ 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Seventh mo. 16th, Salem, N. J., 10 A. M. 
Alloways Creek, N. J., 3 
P.M. 


_ Kennett, Pa., 3 P. M. 
23d, Millville, N. J., 10 A. M. 

A Conference on Temperance will be held 
under the care of the Branch of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee from Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Schuylkill, on First-day, the 16th inst., at 3 
P. M. : 

Train leaves Thirteenth and Callowhill sts. 
at 8 A. M. for Phoenixville. Fare for round 
trip, $1.15. All are invited. . 





